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For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 


Incidents and Reflections —No. 179. 


GOOD FOR EVIL. 


The Memoir of John Roberts contains a 
pleasant illustration of the exercise of that Chris- 
tian virtue which the precepts of our Saviour 
enjoin, of returning good for evil. He lived in 
England, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century ; and like many other good men of that 
time experienced the truth of the Apostle’s dec- 
laration, “All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution,” having to endure 
imprisonment and loss of property for assem- 
bling with his friends to worship the Lord. 

Among those who were active in persecuting 
their neighbors, was a Justice named James 
George. It so occurred that a murrain broke 
out among his cattle, and some of them died. 
His steward told him that he must send for John 
Roberts to doctor them, or that he would lose 
them all. “No,” said the Justice, “don’t send 
for him now, because I have warrants out against 
him and his sons [for being at a religious meet- 
ing], send for anybody else now.” So the stew- 
ard sent for another; who did what he could for 
them, but to very little purpose, for the cattle 
continued to sicken and die as before. The 
steward then told him, “ Please worship, if you 
don’t send for John, I believe you will lose all 
your cattle; for now the bull is sick, and off his 
meat, and I don’t find as this man does them 
any good. But if you please to send for John, I 
don’t question but he could be of service to 
them.” “Send for him, then,” said the Justice, 
“but don’t bring him in as you used to do. 
When he has done what he can, pay him and 
dismiss him.” So John was sent for, and went, 
(having learned the great Christian lesson, to 
return good for evil), and did his best for them. 
When he had done, as he was wiping his hands 
in the entry, the Justice undesignedly came by 
him ; and, seeing he could not avoid his notice, 
said, “So, John, you have done something for 
my cattle, I suppose.” “Yes,” replied John, 
“and I hope it will do them good.” “ Well,” 
said the Justice to the steward, “ pay John.” 

J. Roberts. No, I'll have none of thy money. 

Justice. None of my money! Why so? 

_d. Roberts. To what purpose is it to take a 
little of thy money by retail, and thou come and 
take my goods by wholesale? 
Justice. Don’t you think your coming to drink 


and bleed my cattle will deter me from executing 
the king’s laws. 

J. Roberts. It’s time enough for thee to deny 
me a favor when I ask it of thee. I seek no favor 
at thy hands. But, when thou hast done me all 
the displeasure thou art permitted to do, I will, 
notwithstanding, serve thee or thine to the utmost 
of my power. 

John Roberts’ son, who wrote out this narra- 
tive, says that his father presented the Justice 
with a piece against persecution, written by 
Thomas Ellwood, “which, together with my 
father’s readiness to serve him, so wrought on 
him, that I don’t remember any of his corn 
being taken from him at that time. But my 
brother Nathaniel and myself, being partners in 
trade in Cirencester, were fined by this Justice 
George (for ourselves and some unable persons 
present with us at the meeting) seventy pounds.” 


The Christian spirit is one that seeks the wel- 
fare of all, and is ever ready to overcome evil 
with good. This is instructively shown by the 
reply of our Saviour to his disciples James and 
John. They had entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, who would not receive them, because 
they were journeying towards Jerusalem ; and 
between the Jews and the Samaritans there ex- 
isted a deep-seated enmity. The disciples said 
to Jesus, “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven and consume them, 
even as Elias did?” But He turned and re- 
buked them, and said, “ Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is 
not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” 


The feeling shown by James and John was one 
natural to a mind not fully under the govern- 
ment of the Spirit of Christ. A few years since 
I was much interested in a conversation with an 
elderly man, who related to me some of his own 
experiences. While still a minor he came under 
religious convincement. About that time a 
public festival, with music and dancing was to 
be held in the town where he lived; and he was 
ordered to assist in lighting and preparing a hall 
for that purpose. Believing it was wrong, he 
declined; and his master in consequence dis- 
charged him from his service. He was also sub- 
jected to reproach from the people of the town, 
who could not sympathize with his convictions 
of duty, but would call after him as he passed 
along the streets, as one who was not willing that 
they should have innocent enjoyment ; and they 
would throw dirt and stonesat him. He thought 
at that time they were among the most wicked 
people on the face of the earth ; and when he left 
the town and ascended the neighboring hill, he 
knelt down, and like James and John, prayed 
that they might be destroyed; and actually 
looked back several times to see whether fire 
had come down from heaven or some other 
ruinous visitation had fallen on the town and its 
inhabitants ! 

Increasing experience in the way of life en- 
abled him to see the mistaken feeling which he 


at that time cherished; and to convince him that 
the Christian must bear with patience the trials 
to which he may be exposed, and must over- 
come evil with good. 


Among the anecdotes published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, is one relating to Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, who was for a time Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in Eng- 
land. A man who had received a real injury 
from a person prominent in the political world, 
came to Sir Eardley, full of indignation at the 
wrong that had been done to him; and asked 
whether he did not think it would be manly in 
him to resent it. “ Yes,” replied the knight, “it 
will be manly to resent it, but it will be God-like 
to forgive it.” This reply had such an instan- 
taneous effect upon him that he came away with 
very different feelings. 


In the Eighth Month of the year (1888), 
being at the house of a relative who resides near 
Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa., Thomas Bonsall 
narrated the following chapter of his experience 
with his neighbors: 

A part of the line fence, which it was the duty 
of a neighbor to keep in order, had been blown 
down ; and he had straightened it up, without 
sinking the posts into the ground, so that the 
bottom rails were considerably elevated. Some 
of my cousin’s hogs had wandered from a stubble 
field into which they had been turned, down to 
the meadow ; and from that had gone under this 
defective fence into his neighbor’s ground, who 
took possession of them as intruders, and refused 
to deliver them up, thus causing some annoy- 
ance and trouble, as well as pecuniary loss. 

Some time after this, as my cousin and his sons 
were going across the fields on the way to their 
meeting-house, they found that 23 of this neigh- 
bor’s pigs had broken out of his orchard and 
had come on to their ground. They drove them 
back into the orchard, fastened up the fence so 
as to keep them there; and then, calling at his 
house, desired the girl who was at home to let 
him know what had been done. 

This return of good for evil completely broke 
down their neighbor, who said that he did not 
deserve such treatment at his hands. Never 
after that was there any difficulty between them. 


An interesting incident is related of John 
Quincy Adams, when President of the United 
States. He made out a list of men whom he had 
chosen to examine into the condition of the 
United States Bank; and submitted it for ap- 
proval to his cabinet. 

The appointment of these men would bring 
each of them prominently into public notice and 
stamp them with official approval as possessing 
exceptionable ability and incorruptible honor. 

Henry Clay, glancing over the list, objected 
to one name upon it. 

“Mr. Adams,” said he, “that man I know to 
be one of your bitterest enemies. He has been 
your opponent throughout the whole of your 
political career. He deserves no preferment at 
your hands. 
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Adams’ color rose. He took the list, and 
looked at it in silence; then, in his usual grave, 
measured tones, he said : 

“TI am sorry to hear that, for I am assured 
that he is an able financier, and a man of the 
sternest integrity. So he does not like me, eh? 
Well, Mr. Clay, as it is the interests of the coun- 
try, and not mine, which we must consider in 
this case, we will let his name stay.” 

Henry Clay nodded approval. “The Presi- 
dent,” he said “ had risen to an admirable height 
of self negation. But I should not have climbed 
there, I fear.” 


In the early days of the Society of Friends, 
its members were subjected to much persecution, 
and were made the spoil of a set of unprincipled 
informers, who often bore false testimony against 
them, and were exceedingly greedy to seize upon 
their substance—the pretence being that Friends 
violated the law against meeting for religious 
worship, except in the manner of the established 
Church. A peculiarly bad set of these men 
were to be found about the City of London. 
George Whitehead, who resided in that city, de- 
scribes them as “a company of loose, irreligious, 
profligate wretches, who had been suffered to 
plunder, rob, steal, break houses, commit burg- 
bev, tear away and make havoc and spoil of 
their neighbors’ goods.” 

George Whitehead was earnestly concerned 
for his suffering friends, and used much exertion 
to stop their unjust and often illegal proceed- 
ings. He finally persuaded the king to appoint 
a commission to hear the statements of Friends 
and the replies of the informers. G. W. says, 
“I showed the commissioners one case after an- 
other, in order for a thorough consideration and 
examination of each, and produced plain demon- 
stration and positive proof of each article as we 
went along, how grossly and abominably those 
informers had forsworn themselves, and borne 
falsewitness in divers cases.” 

The informers were so bitterly enraged against 
him, for this exposure, and made such threats 
that some Friends feared they would endeavor 
to do him mischief; but George says, “I feared 
them not, nor what they could do, for I was 
bound in conscience to make them manifest to 
the Government. I can truly say, I was greatly 
assisted and strengthened by the Lord’s power, 
in true faith and zeal, to clear my conscience in 
those concerns, against that persecuting spirit, 
and the destroying work thereof.” 

The effect of these efforts was to induce the 
Government to discourage the persecution and 
— that had been going on; and the trade of 
the informers soon ceased to be lucrative. Their 
ungodly gain and ill-gotten goods did not pros- 
per, and many of them soon came to be in want. 
George Whitehead further remarks : 

“ After their trade of informing was over, I 
remember George Hilton, informer, came to my 
house, complaining to me, that he was to be a 
servant to a great person, but he wanted clothes 
or money to buy them; whereupon I gave him 
something, being willing to render good for evil, 
he having been a very injurious adversary 
against myself and many others of our Friends ; 
however I was comforted, for that the case was 
so well altered, as from taking away our goods 
by force, now these poor wretches were fain to 
come and beg of us.” J. W. 


Ir we could sweep intemperance out of the 
country, there would be hardly poverty enough 
left to give healthy exercise to the charitable 
impulses.— Philipps Brooks. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


[Having received from the daughter of this 
Friend a copy of the book, of which the title is 
placed at the head of this article, it was read 
with interest; and we believed parts of it would 
prove acceptable to our readers. 

Ann Watkins was a minister in the Society of 
Friends, of which she became a member when 
a child. She died at Ipswich, England, on the 
28th of Seventh Month, 1885. The Preface, 
written by her daughter, who edited the work, 
says, “Should any derive instruction from read- 
ing this simple account of a life of many trials 
and many mercies, crowned by a peaceful old 
age, and a happy death, I shall feel myself 
amply rewarded for what has been truly a labor 


of love.”—Epb.] 


In the Divine fear, and with the earnest de- 
sire that Best Help may be afforded me, I pro- 
pose to pen down a few incidents of my life for 
the benefit of my children, or rather for their 
information, that they may not be entirely igno- 
rant of the way of my training, and of the deal- 
ings of my Heavenly Father with me through 
ife. 

I was born at Ipswich, in the County of Suf- 
folk, on the 20th of the Seventh Month, 1813. 
My parents’ names were James and Rachel 
Kirkham, the former of Goldsgate, Ear]’s Colne, 
Essex; the latter of Long Stratton, Norfolk, 
daughter of John and Sarah Edge. My father 
was considered a man of more than ordinary 
mind. He became a member of the established 
religion by confirmation, and although partak- 
ing much of a worldly spirit, was given at sea- 
sons to serious henghatllons. My mother was 
originally a member of the Society of Friends, 
but lost her membership in consequence of her 
marriage with my father. 

My mother died in 1816, when I was about 
three years old, leaving my father with the care 
of five daughters (the youngest of whom died 
about six weeks after.) Here my father was 
met with, by the way, in a very strait place; his 
spirit was bowed within him, and in a good de- 
gree he yielded to his best convictions. He 
consigned my mother’s remains to their last 
resting place in the Friends’ burial ground at 
Barking, about nine miles from Romford, where 
we then lived. My father now more outwardly 
professed his belief in the doctrines and practices 
of our Society, and endeavored to bring us up 
in accordance therewith, more by the weight 
and influence of example than by any verbal 
instruction relative to those views. 

Thus, by an over-ruling Providence, was I 
early brought under the Divine fear, and taught 
to esteem religion as the chief object of life. 
When very young, I was made acquainted wiih 
the Witness for God, as inwardly revealed, and 
this knowledge of Him is amongst my very 
earliest recollections. Upon this experience is 
based my belief in the universality of the Light 
of Christ, or Grace of God, and when I found it 
to be upheld by our Society, in the reading of 
Barclay’s Apology (when I was about seventeen 
years of age,) I rejoiced exceedingly and ad- 
mired greatly at the love of God to poor, lost, 
fallen man. 

My dear and honored parent joined the So- 
ciety of Friends in 1821, and his three remain- 
ing children were united to that body at the 
same time. 

In looking back upon my school life, I have 


to record that I there received many advantages ; 


but, whilst I desire to acknowledge with thank. 
fulness the care and oversight of those who bore 
sway, and also the guardianship and protection 
of a merciful Providence, yet my more mature 
judgment of large schools has led me to conclude 
that such institutions are much less favorable to 
the growth of good morals, or the influence of 
true religion in the heart than a careful home 
education. 

I grieve over the beloved youth of the present 
day, * * [and wish that their attention were 
directed to the necessity] of coming under the 
Light and Life of Christ, which would reprove 
them for sin and bring them into obedience, and 
make them not only practical followers of Him 
but elucidators also of the character of his king. 
dom. And, oh, how much more abundant, 
through the operation of this Grace, would the 
elucidation be even of shining as lights in the 
world, that others, seeing their good works, 
might glorify our Father who is in heaven! 
Oh, that parents may seek in the ability afforded 
to fulfil their duty to their beloved offspring, en- 
deavoring to train them in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord! As the exercise of these 
is from day to day maintained, seeking their 
strength to be derived from Him whose name is 
a strong tower, poor as their efforts may appear 
unto themselves, I verily believe a blessing rests 
upon them, to be testified of in due time. May 
the encouragement go forth to these which is 
endorsed in the language, “In your patience 
possess ye your souls!” 

To return to my history: I lived at home with 
my father and mother for three years, and as 
they kept no domestic, I was much engaged in 
household duties. When I was seventeen years 
of age my father placed me with my two sisters 
in business in the town where he lived; but I 
was often backwards and forwards, living be 
tween the two homes. My father held his post 
{as manager of the gas works] for fifteen years, 
but feeling his strength decline, he proposed to 
relinquish it, when, on the day on which he 
would have retired, the 16th of the Ninth Month, 
1834, it pleased Best Wisdom to remove him by 
death, in the 62nd year of his age. 

I should like to render some suitable tribute 
of affection due to my beloved father’s memory, 
I estimated his character very highly ; his wate 
ful care over his conduct without many words 
was a teaching lesson to me; his reverence for 
all that was grave and really serious was deep; 
his occasional brief remarks on Divine things 
were very weighty, and the work of Grace ap 
peared to blend itself in a good degree with the 
actions of his life. He was much respected in 
the town where he lived; his position not un 
frequently manifested that his conduet was based 
upon principle, and thus he adorned the doc 
trine of his God and Saviour. After the de 
cease of my mother, he felt himself exposed toa 
variety of temptations, and the future care of 
his family pressed heavily upon his heart. Tie 
conflict between flesh and spirit was very great. 
A religious life was now before him as the set- 
tled conviction of his mind, and although clothed 
with weakness, he determined with Best Help to 
press onward, and a prayer was begotten in his 
heart that his life might be spared until all his 
children had attained the age of womanhood. 
This was remarkably the case, as I had entered 
my 21st year only two months before his decease. 
We, his children, have the comforting belief 
that, having passed through great tribulation, 
he was favored to know his raiment washed 
through a Saviour’s blood, and an entrance 
granted him into that state “where the wicked 









































































cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” 

The work of true religion is a practical one. 
The work of the Holy Spirit is indeed of an in- 
ward character, but it operates to the subduing 
of sin in our mortal bodies as we are willing to 
yield to his convictions and obey and follow his 
jeadings, and thus, as we pass ane, we witness 
of his changing power and learn by an attention 
to the lessons taught us by heavenly wisdom, in 
their gradual unfolding, the hidden worth of that 
language of the Apostle: “ For our conversation 
is in heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
this vile body, and fashion it like unto his most 
glorious body, according to the working whereby 
He is able to subdue all things to himself.” 

(To be continued.) 


oo 
For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


A Walk by the Pensaukin Creek. 


On the afternoon of the 19th of Sixth Month 
Istrolled along the banks of one of the branches 
of the Pensaukin Creek, in Burlington County, 
N. J. In the part which I visited, the wide 
meadow through which the stream flows, is 
scarcely, if at all, above the level of tide-water, 
and as the gates which formerly barred out the 
inflowing tides from the Delaware have long 
since been allowed to go to decay, the meadow 
has become a bed of mud, thickly covered with a 
heavy growth of various kinds of marsh plants. 

Prominent among these were clusters of large 
and smooth dark green arrow-shaped leaves, on 
long stems, all springing from the root. It be- 
longs to the Arum family, most of the species of 
which are natives of the tropics. The leaves are 
similar in appearance to those of the common 
cultivated Calla, or Egyptian Lily, to which, 
indeed, the plant is closely allied. Those who 
notice the construction of the flowers of the 
Calla, will see a central stem, on which the 
stamens and pistils are placed, and this is en- 
closed by a beautiful white envelope—a modi- 
fied leaf, called a spathe, which is the showy 
part of the flower. In our plant the construction 
of the flower is similar, but it is much less showy. 
The spathe in it is long, but slender, green, and 
closely wrapping the central column of stamens 
and pistils, which are hidden from view in its 
folds. The flower is shorter than the leaves, and 
so hidden in the mass of these that it is easily 
overlooked. Later in the season the upper part 
of the spathe rots off, and leaves the base firmly 
enclosing the globular cluster of fruit. The 
flower-stem then often curves downward till it 
buries the fruit in the mud in which the plant 
is rooted ; thus not only producing its seeds, but 
planting them in the position best adapted for 
their growth. Linnzus called the plant Arum 
Virginicum, but it has been separated by botan- 
ists from the genus Arum, and is now named 
Peltandra Virginica. 

One of the characteristics of the Arum family 
is the method of flowering which has been above 
described, i. e. the arrangement of the stamens 
and pistils on a common stem, and the more or 
less complete enclosure of this in a spathe. The 
Indian Turnip or Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisema 
triphyllum), so common in our woods, is a well- 
known variety. Most country children are 
familiar with the peculiarly strong biting taste 
of the root or underground stem. This is a 
property common to many species of the Arum 
family, and is due to the presence of a poisonous 

rinciple, which is mostly dissipated in drying. 

he root contains considerable starch, and may 


be used for food after the acrid juice has been re- 
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moved. Dr. Hooker found that the inhabitants 
of the Himalayas collected the tuberous roots 
of two species of Arisema, bruised them with 
wooden pestles, and threw them into pits with 
a little water until fermentation commenced, 
which removed most of the acridity. In warm 
countries, several plants belonging to this natu- 
ral order are extensively cultivated for food— 
especially those of the genus Colocasia, such as 
the Cocco and the Tara of the South Sea Islands, 
which forms a very important portion of the 
food in some of them. Its roots, which are a 
foot or more in length, are boiled or roasted. 

Among the curious species of the Indian 
Turnip family, is the Arisema Dracunculus, or 
Dragon Plant, a native of Southern Europe, 
which has a straight stalk about three feet high, 
curiously spotted like the belly of a snake. It is 
sometimes cultivated in gardens as a curiosity, 
although it has a very disagreeable, carrion-like 
odor. The acridity, common to so many of the 
plants of this family, is very strongly developed 
in the Dumb Cane, a West India species which 
has received its name from the property it has 
of producing temporary dumbness when chewed 
—the poisonous juice causing an immediate 
swelling of the tongue, accompanied with ex- 
cruciating pain. 

Flowers in general are slightly warmer than 
the surrounding air, the heat being produced by 
the union of the oxygen of the air with some 
starch-like ingredients in the sap of the petals or 
other parts of the flower—a kind of slow burn- 
ing. This increase of temperature is generally 
not more than one degree or a degree and a 
half, but in some of the Arums the flowers 
become sensibly warm to the touch, and one of 
them has been found to have a heat of 121° F., 
while that of the air around it was only 66°. 

In the tissues of many vegetables there are 
found clusters of needle-shaped crystals, called 
Raphides, the Greek term for needles. These 
abound in the herbage of the Arum family. 
They are contained in cells which may be de- 
tached from the other tissue, and when moistened 
forcibly discharge their contents from an orifice 
at each end. 

Besides the genera already referred to, there 
are three other forms of Arum that grow in our 
part of the country, all in wet places. One of 
these is the common and curious Skunk-Cab- 
bage, which has a very perfect spathe, or leaf- 
like projection enveloping the flower. In the 
Golden Club and the Sweet Flag or Calamus 
(the other two genera) the spathe is imperfect 
or wanting. 

In some parts of the Pensaukin marsh, the 
Yellow Pond Lily or Splatter Dock (Nuphar 
advena) was as abundant as the Peltandra. The 
leaves were large and the flowers were like 
round balls of about two inches in diameter, 
green at the base and on the outside, and 
gradually changing into a bright yellow. It is 
one of the Water Lily fumily—an interesting 
group, which includes among its members the 
Nelumbium or Sacred Bean, and that universal 
favorite wherever it is known, the sweet-scented 
Water Lily (Nymphea). 

Less abundant than either the Peltandra or 
the Nuphar, was the Pickerel Weed ( Pontederia 
cordata), a plant with somewhat similar leaves, 
but having a spike of violet-blue flowers. 

Floating in the current under the railroad 
bridge was a patch of the Pond Weed ( Pota- 
mogeton natans). The upper leaves which float 
on the surface of the water are elliptical in out- 
line, and very unlike the long, narrow submersed 
ones, which never come to the surface. 


Following the stream in its downward course, 
I came to a spot where the surface of the water 
was covered with millions of very small float- 
ing green plants. These were the Duck Weed 
(Lemna), the simplest of flowering plants, con- 
sisting of a simple rounded leaf or frond, which 
floats on the surface of the water, with minute 
rootlets hanging below. Some of them produce 
flowers; but the species which was here so 
abundant (Lemna polyrrhiza) has not been found 
in blossom in this country. It propagates itself 
by new individuals growing out from the edge 
of the parent frond ; and in the autumn, minute 
bulblets are produced which sink to the bottom 
of the water, but rise and vegetate in the follow- 
ing spring. The plants which I saw were from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch —— 


. For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
A Right Call to the Ministry. 

The Apostle Paul said, in alluding to his call 
to the ministry, that immediately he conferred 
not with flesh and blood, but attended to the 
heavenly vision; and that he was not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ, for it was the power of 
God unto salvation, unto all them that believe ; 
that the Gospel should be proclaimed by those 
that the great Head of the Church may see fit 
to call forth to stand as mouthpieces to the 
Church, standing as between the living and 
dead; that he (the Apostle) received it not of 
man, neither was taught of men, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, and woe is unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel. George Fox gives some 
plain teaching in regard to the right call to the 
ministry—that it did not depend on education, 
while he did not condemn education in its place. 

The Apostle in his last words to Timothy, ex- 
horted him to study, to show himself approved 
unto God, a workman that need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word; to show himself to 
be an Evangelist, to make full proof of his 
ministry. -Then how important that those that 
are rightly called should wait on their ministry, 
and those that exhort, on their exhortation ; 
they that teach, on their teaching. Where the 
call and qualification are from a source higher 
than man, it will have a baptizing influence on 
those that hear, reaching the witness for truth 
as it is in Jesus, for the promise is that my word 
“shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto I send it.” 


G. B. 


For “ Tue Frrenp.” 

Some remarks made by Ashbel Welch, Sr., a 
leading elder in the church of which he was a 
member, about the Seventh Month, 1879, in his 
house in Lambertville, N. J., and in the presence 
of his daughter Mary, whom he said, “ he wished 
to bear witness to the same.” 

“T want to say to you that the Quakers (I 
mean no disrepect by the term), have been of 
incalculable advantage to Christendom. 

“You must not come to us, we are going to 
you. But I fear many of your people are de- 
parting from original Quakerism; and I think 
you will have to stop and take a new start on 
the original foundation. 

“T am a Quaker in many respects; and 
among other things do not approve of instru- 
mental music in our churches, nor the adorn- 
ment of them. 

“JT think I know what Quakerism is, and 
should not be surprised if I understand the de- 
partures being made by some of the members 
better than they do themselves.” 
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He said he thought there was especial need 
now for Friends to press their views of spiritual 
worship, as there was an evident tendency in the 
different churches to magnify and to depend 
upon things not of vital importance. . 


1776 report was made to the Monthly Meeting 
of this house as “a new meeting house at 
Oxford.” 

The frame meeting-house on Orthodox Street 
was built in 1830. 

The first religious meetings of Friends at 
Germantown, were held at the house of Tennis 
Kundert (Dennis Conrad), in 1683. 

part of the wall of this house is said to be 
still ‘standing, on Main Street, nearly opposite 
Manheim. 

Smith says, in bis history, “About 1686, many 
Friends from Holland and Germany arrived in 
Pennsylvania, who fixing among their friends, 
six miles to the northward of Philadelphia, con- 
tributed to the further settlement of the Town 
called German-Town.” 

The first meeting-house, built in 1686, was 
probably of logs, and is said to have been a very 
humble affair, and stood on Main Street, on a 
part of the lot now occupied by the ancient 
burial-ground, which was granted to Friends by 
Jacob Shoemaker for a meeting-place. 

“Friends of Germantown, Tackoney, Poet- 
quessing and Cheltenham united in holding a 
Monthly Meeting; and a general meeting was 
held at Germantown in 1687.” 

It was from one of these Monthly Meetings, 
held “at our Monthly Meeting at Dublin, 30th 
Second Month, 1688,” that the famous protest 
of the Germantown Friends against African 
slavery was issued. 

In 1699, the Germantown Friends informed 
the Monthly Meeting that they intended to keep 
two meetings on every First-day during the 
summer season. And in 1701 it is noted, “Our 
German friends desire their First-day meetings 
may begin at the 11th hour, and to have an 
evening meeting” which was granted. 

In the Twelfth Month, 1704, it was proposed 
to Abington Monthly Meeting that a new house 
be built fur the Friends of Germantown; it is 
also alluded to in a minute of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of 30th of First Month, 1705, 
as follows: ‘ Daniel Pastorius and Arent Clinken, 
from Germantown, requested the assistance of 
this meeting towards building a new meeting- 
house, it is agreed that a subscription may be 
begun at our next Monthly Meeting. The sub- 
scription for Germantown Friends amounting to 
120 pounds, Pentecost Tague is desired to enter 
it in the subscription book.” 

The house was erected in 1705, and was of 
stone and stood with its gable end to the avenue, 
and being nearly upon the site of the former 
one. In 1812, a new and larger house was 
built upon a contiguous lot, which served its 
purpose for more than two generations and was 
finally removed in 1871, after the erection of the 
present commodious and convenient structure. 


J. W. Lippincott. 
Puia., Sixth Month 28th, 1889. 


wealth of which would naturally make it an 
object of interest, carrying with it devastation of 
property, if not loss of life and many other sad 
results, readily pictured by many anxious minds, 
David Meconkey, then a banker in the brown 
stone building near the Court House, becoming 
alarmed, as well as others, for the safety of his 
securities and treasures, either did, or proposed 
burying them in the cellar of the stone buildin 
on Gay Street, now owned by T. T. Smith, then 
belonging to him. 

Meeting the late William Everhart on the 
street, he exclaimed with much earnestness; 
“Oh, William, I wish all the world were Friends, 
then there would be no wars!” 

It was indeed “a time when men’s hearts 
were failing them for fear.” 

About this time of trial, as the writer was 
passing along North High Street, he met the 
late John T. Worthington, who, as those who 
knew him will testify, was not. a timid man, 
We stopped and entered into conversation on 
the serious aspect of affairs that had been per- 
mitted to come upon us. He was a prominent 
citizen of that period, one of five brothers (Dr. 
Wilmer, Isaac, Carver and Lewis), all of whom 
had been military men. 

After speaking of the probability of the arm 
crossing the Susquehanna (the bridge over whieh 
had been burnt at Columbia), and their march- 
ing through this section, the sad results of which 
could not be foretold, he paused, as if in deep 
thought, and then reverently said: “ Well, it 
will be just as the Lord pleases.” 

A very significant expression, full of meaning, 
and a fit subject for reflection. ‘“ Well, it will 
be just as the Lord pleases,” showing evidently, 
that although of a military family himself, he 
had no confidence or hope of preservation from 
injury and perhaps destruction but in the pro- 
tecting power and goodness of our Heavenly 
Father. It pleased Him to stay their further 
progress, though at the expense of many dead, 
dying and wounded the next day at Gettysburg. 

In intimate connection with this very trying 
period of our history, there is related an in- 
teresting as well as instructive incident in the 
life of the late Ebenezer Worth, Senior, whose 
character was well known in this community as 
a man of uprightness, temperance and purity of 
life. He spent about seven years in the prime of 
life, instructing the Indians on the Tunesassah 
Reservation in the State of New York, but at 
the time referred to was residing on his large 
fertile farm on the banks of the Brandywine, & 
few miles west of West Chester. 

Although no mention of the incident is made 
in his diary, it was generally understood and 
believed that about this time, feeling in common 
with his fellow-citizens of this vicinity the great 
danger we were in, he covenanted with his 
Heavenly Father that if He would not permit 
the Rebel army to cross the Susquehanna River, 
he would devote the whole of his large crop of 
corn, then growing, to the benefit of the poor 
—a crop estimated to be worth $1200 to $1500, 
perhaps more. 

It is said that the prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much, and we know that the Rebel 
army was not permitted to cross the Susquehanna, 
although close upon its western border. Most 
faithfully did E. Worth fulfil his covenant, 
giving, it is said, his check at one time for 
$1000 for the benefit of the freedmen of the 
South, and at home buying yarn and employing 
poor women to knit it up into socks and stock- 
ings for the poor wherever needed, 

The two truthful incidents above related afford 





For ‘Tue Frignp”’ 
Early Meeting-houses of Friends, 


GERMANTOWN AND FRANKFORD MEETINGS. 


Frankford Meeting in early times was called 
Oxford, or Tackony. The first account we have 
of meetings being held here, was of a First-day 
meeting “at the house of Sarah Seayres, at 
Taconey or Oxford.” 

Thomas Fairman, who was a surveyor, and 
married Elizabeth Kinsey at Burlington in 1680, 
and was spoken of as “on ye River Delaware,” 
had located at Shackamaxon, near the famous 
“Treaty tree” at whose house were held the 
first Friends’ meetings in or near Philadelphia, 
in 1681. His was perhaps the most pretentious 
or comfortable dwelling then erected at or near 
the infant city ; for, on the arrival of William 
Penn, there seemed to be no other place so 
suitable for the residence of the Governor and 
Proprietary; his own mansion at Pennsbury 
not being then eompleted, he desired to occupy 
Fairman’s house for the winter of 1682-3. 

Samuel Smith says: “Thomas Fairman re- 
moved with his family to Oxford, where he 
gave a piece of ground to build a meeting-house 
on. The first was built of logs, very early. 
Another was afterwards built of brick, and went 
under the name of Frankford meeting-house.” 

Another account says: “ Thomas Fairman, at 
the Governour’s request, removed himself and 
family to Tackoney, where there was a meeting 
appointed to be kept.” 

William Penn, in a letter dated 17th of First 
Month, 1683, to Friends in Great Britain, says, 
“There is one meeting at the Falls, one at the 
Governor’s house, one at Colchester River [Ne- 
shaminy ], one at Tawconey, one in Philadelphia, 
one at Darby, &c.” There is one Quarterly 
Meeting in the county of Philadelphia, &c. 

Smith says, “The Quarterly Meeting was now 
composed of divers particular’ meetings consist- 
ing of Friends of Rasbeney or Oxford, Poet- 
— the Welsh Friends, and those nigh the 
ity.” 

In the Sixth Month, 1683, “at a Quarterly 
Meeting held in Philadelphia, it was concluded 
that there be a First-day meeting of Friends at 
Tookany and Poetquessing, and that the two 
make one Monthly Meeting.” 

This Monthly Meeting was first held the 3rd 
of Seventh Month, 1683, when Thomas Fairman 
was directed to provide a book for the service of 
the meeting, and it was agreed to build a log 
meeting-house, on land given for the service by 
the said Thomas Fairman, in the Township of 
Oxford. 

The Monthly Meetings were held alternately 
at Sarah Seary’s, in Oxford, and John Hart’s,} About the beginning of the Seventh Month 
at Poetquessink (Byberry), till Third Month, | in 1863, was, perhaps, to the inhabitants of this 
1684, when the meeting convened in the new | section of the country one of the darkest, if not 
(log) meeting-house at Oxford. This is believed | the very darkest, periods during the sanguinary 
to be the same location now occupied by the| War of the Rebellion, as it was termed. 
“Oxford Trinity Church,” which is known to The Rebel army, flushed with victory, had 
have once been a Friends’ meeting-place, and | triumphantly entered our State from the South, 
was abandoned by them after the Kethian con-| was lying in great force within our borders, 
troversy, in 1691-2. George Keith says, “the| threatening an onward march to Philadelphia, 
place at Frankfort, alias Oxford in Pennsy]-| where breastworks had already been thrown up 
vania, was formerly a Quaker meeting.” from which to offer some resistance. The line 

The old brick structure now standing at Unity | of march would apparently be through and 
and Waln Streets, was built in 1775. An ad-| over the fair fields of Chester County, quite 
dition was made later to the northern end. In | possibly through our beautiful town, the reputed 

























































Reminiscence of War Times. 
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food for reflection as well as deep instruction, 
that it is better to trust in the power and good- 
ness of Him, who ruleth the winds and the 
waves, than in the arm of man.—W. P. T., in 
the West Chester Republican. 





SELECTED. 
“HE CARETH FOR YOU.” 
“Casting all your cares upon Him; for He careth for 
you.””—1 Peter v. 7. 
How strong and sweet my Father’s care! 
The word, like music in the air, 
Comes answering to my whispered prayer— 
He cares for thee. 


The thought great wonder with it brings, 
My cares are all such little things. 
But to the truth my glad faith clings, 

He cares for me. 


Yet keep me ever in Thy love, 
Dear Father, watching from above, 
And let me still Thy mercy prove, 
And care for me. 


Cast me not off for all my sin, 

But make me pure and true within 

And teach me how Thy smile to win, 
Who cares for me. 


O still, in summer’s golden glow, 
Or wintry storms of wind and snow 
Love me, my Father: let me know 
Thy care for me. 


And I will learn to cast the care 
Which like a heavy load I bear 
Down at Thy feet in lowly prayer 
And trust in Thee. 


For naught can hurt me, shade or shine, 
Nor evil thing touch me, or mine, 
Since Thou, with tenderness divine, 
Dost care for me. 
—_———2—______ 
SELECTED. 


THE GREAT MOTHER. 


BY M. F. BUTTS. 





Busiest of mothers, putting all her wondrous realm in 
order ; 

Setting wild-rose beds by the breaking sea, pinks in 
the garden border ; 

Filling her spreading fields with happy -hordes that 
hide among the grasses, 

And look out shyly, with a welcome sweet, when a 
flower-lover passes ; 


Bidding the cowslips bloom in yellow bands across the 
meadow reaches ; 

Cutting deep scallops for the branching oaks, and ovals 
for the beeches ; 

Bending, in mother softness, smiles and tears, o’er 
budding peach and cherry, 

Till rose and snow dispute the garden place; painting 
the crude strawberry ; 


Breathing sweet balm into the wild grapes’ flower; 
loosening the wood-fern’s curls; 

Mixing rare nectar for the clover cells, and fitting 
daisy whorls ; 

Match- -mating ’mong the robins, watching close, with 
tenderest inspection, 

If suits of red or gray, if songs or nests, need motherly 
correction, 


Unwinding, with a tender touch, cocoons, that wings 
may find their heaven ; 

Pouring in many a chill and earthy mold her life’s 
electric leaven ; 

Looks the great mother with impartial care into the 
lowest room 

Of her vast house,—fills up the glow-worm’s lamp, 
refits the spider’s loom ; 


Lights from her smile the tiny firefly’s spark; makes 
pollen-flour for bees ; 

And hollows little caves for squirrel homes ’mong her 
old forest trees. 

Upon her beauteous breast, if thou wilt lay thy weary 
head, O brother!— 

Dearer to her than all—thou, too, shalt feel the love 
of the great mother. 


—S. S. Times. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ Tue Frignp.” 
New England Yearly Meeting [Conservative. | 


Our New England Yearly Meeting, (smaller 
body) met at Westerly, R. [., commencing with 
a Select Meeting on Seventh- day, the 15th of 
Sixth Month last. Public Meetings for Worship 
were held on both fore and afternoons on First- 
day, the 16th. Meetings for Business occupied 
the two following days; and the Yearly Meet- 
ing closed with a Meeting for Worship on the 
Fourth-day, the 19th. 

While we were very few in numbers and felt 
weak, we had the cheering company of several 
beloved Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
the weight and unity of whose spirits in the life 
and love of the Gospel were made precious to 
our hearts on those cementing occasions, when 
the feeling was comparable to that of “ ointment 
poured forth.” The sweet spring of the ministry 
was found to be still open to some, for the re- 
freshing of all whose hearts were prepared to 
receive it. 

Epistles were received from the four Yearly 
Meetings with whom we usually correspond, and 
answers returned, as also one prepared and ad- 
dressed to that of Canada, and being taken 
there by several of our members, was cordially 
received and united with, and a reply returned 
to us by the same hands; so that now, for the 
first time, the six Conservative (Smaller body), 
Yearly Meetings, are all united by correspond- 
ence—a consummation, which it is sincerely to 
be hoped, may prove as lasting and beneficial 
to all, as it has been ardently desired by some. 


[A communication from a Friend who was in 
attendance, says that the Meetings for Worship 
held on First-day, “were precious meetings, 
which the dear Master condescended to own.” 
It also states that John W. Foster and Job 
Gidley acted as Clerk and Assistant, and that the 
business was transacted with harmony, “there 
not being a single jar in any of its proceedings.” } 





The Religious Condition of the Eastern Jew. 


Among the more than half a million immi- 
grants that last year crowded our shores there 
was an entirely new element, consisting of more 
than forty thousand souls, namely, the Jews 
from Southern Russia, Roumania, Eastern Aus- 
tria, and the Balkan districts in general. The 
Israelites of Western Europe and of America 
are not the typical representatives that have 
been truest to the historic ideals of this peculiar 
people. To a greater or less extent, the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in the West, and their 
participation in the affairs of State ‘and society 
have compelled them to make a compromise 
with modern thought and modern life. Asa 
class the Western Jews are “ reformed” or liberal. 
To all such change and departure from the 
landmarks of the fathers, the Oriental Jew is 
the most determined enemy. He lives, moves, 
and has his being in the forms of his traditional 
ancestral religion. Post-biblical Judaism as de- 
veloped into ritualistic minutiz by the Talmudic 
doctors and their mighty codex are his ideals. 
He lives in the past and is personified conserva- 
tism. 

This stagnation and petrifaction of religious 
formalism has developed a number of peculiari- 
ties that are as instructive as they are interesting. 
One of the strangest outgrowths has been the 
spread of wonder-working rabbis throughout the 

ast, each with its own constituency and host of 
faithful ones. The most prominent one of this 
class is he of Sadagora, in the Bukowina district 
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of Galicia, who is at the head of the Chasidim 
or Pious party. His adherents come to him for 
council, and help and bring him offerings from 
as far east as China and as far south as Africa. 
They ascribe special efficacy to his prayers, and 
he is believed to have power to perform miracles. 
His title is “Rebbe,” and his annual “ Peter’s 
Pence” amounts to about two hundred thousand 
dollars. The present Jewish Pope at Sadagora 
is Israel Friedmann, and he is consulted even 
by Christians at times. The recent efforts of 
Baron Hirsch to establish with his many mil- 
lions, schools of various kinds in the Jewish 
districts of Eastern Europe, in which Jew and 
Christian should receive instruction in useful 
arts and knowledge on the same conditions, 
brought to light the strong opposition of the 
leaders of Oriental Judaism to new thought and 
new ideas. The Chasidim party made an effort 
to dissuade the Baron from pushing his scheme. 
When this failed, the orthodox rabbis of Galicia 
—the most thickly settled Jewish province of 
Austria—sent one of their principal men, Rabbi 
Rokeah, to Vienna, to prevail upon the Govern- 
ment to refuse the imperial sanction. 

This action is essentially of the same kind and 
indicative of the same attitude of heart and mind 
as. that of the Rabbis of Jerusalem last year. 
They forbade the poverty-stricken Jewish colo- 
nists of Syria from cultivating their land this 
year, because it is a Shemitta or Sabbatical year. 
The proclamation to this effect, signed by Samuel 
Salvant and Rabbi I. L. Diskin, as Chief Rabbis, 
declares that this being the year 5649, “there 
can be no permission found for sowing, plowing, 
reaping or planting, with the exception of what 
is necessary for the preservation of fruit trees, 
We entertain the joyous hopes that the observ- 
ance of this Divine command will bring special 
blessings, and deem it superfluous to point to the 
punishment in case of neglect of the observance.” 

The Jerusalem rabbis in general are the most 
pronounced advocates of Oriental Judaism. They 
have taken a firm stand even against the efforts 
of the Alliance Israelite, and of the private 
charitable enterprise of wealthy Western Jews, 
such as Montefiore, the Rothschilds, and others 
to ameliorate the lamentable condition of the 
Palestinian Jew by the founding of institutions 
of various kinds, the establishment of schools on 
a rational basis, &c. The rabbis in the sacred 
city demanded the control of these enterprises as 
they control the thousands of dollars that are 
annually sent up by the Jewish Diaspora to the 
brethren in Jerusalem, and by virtue of which 
the latter are practically religious beggars, living 
on the charitable sentiment of their people. 
When the Western man would not yield, the 
rabbis simply pronounced excommunication on 
all who would send their children to these 
schools; and this completely crippled the schools. 
The rabbis demand schools after the manner of 
the Cheder in Eastern Europe, where the me- 
chanical study of the Talmud is the beginning, 
middle and end of all wisdom. 

But it seems that not even this intellectual 
and religious petrifaction of centuries will be 
able to resist all influences from without. Indeed, 
the beginnings of the disintegration process are 
at hand. It is well known that no less than 
three Christward movements independent of each 
other have arisen among these people in the last 
five or six years: the principal one at Kishineff, 
under Rabinowitch; a second in Hungary, and 
a third in Tomsk. In all these the central 
thought is that a false line of development was 
entered upon when Talmudism began in Israel, 
and that Christianity and the New Testament 
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THE FRIEND. 





















are the correct and normal complement and 
fulfilment of the Old Testament and its religion. 
Just to what extent this conviction, of equal im- 
portance for Christian missions and for civiliza- 
tion, has spread in the East, it is of course im- 
possible to say. But the single fact that of 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew Version of the New Testa- 
ment fully seventy-five thousand have found 
readers among this people, is evidence enough 
that they are doing some thinking of which 
they formerly knew nothing. There can be no 
mistake about it, that a new leaven has been in- 
troduced into this seemingly impenetrable lump. 
What the harvest shall be only future develop- 
ments can tell. The beginnings are certainly 
auspicious.— The Independent. 





Natural History, Science, &. 


Electrical Phenomena.—Some of the recent 
numbers of Nature contain several descriptions 
of travellers, who, on the summits of mountains 
have found themselves in a highly electrified at- 
mosphere. One of these was F. G. Smith, who 
with his party was overtaken by stormy weather 
as he ascended the Lingard Mountain. When 
they reached the summit snow was falling, but 
the “ otherwise death-like stillness of the spot was 
broken by a strange, intermittent noise, resemb- 
ling the rattling of hailstones against the panes 
of a window. It proceeded from a flagstaff, and 
was due to the passage of a continuous electrical 
discharge from the cloud in which the summit 
was wrapped.” 

After a time the party held their alpenstocks 
point upward in the air, and at once each be- 
came conscious of an electrical discharge pass- 
ing through him. 

Daniel Pidgeon describes a similar experience 
when crossing the divide separating Central 
City from Idaho Springs, Colorado. “It was 
raining, but without lightning, as we neared the 
divide, when I felt a tickling sensation on the 
back of my hands. Presuming that a discharge 
was taking place between our bodies and the 
cloud, I tried to increase its intensity by holding 
my wet umbrella, point upwards, above the 
wagon. This at once produced distinct sensa- 
tions in the hand and arm.” 


Force of Waves——Thomas Stevenson, an emi- 
nent English engineer, carried out a series of 
experiments to determine the force with which 
the ocean waves beat against the walls of a light- 
house. The greatest force at the Skerryvore 
Rock Lighthouse, registered by his apparatus, 
was 6,083 pounds to a square foot, or nearly 
2} tons. 


Derelict Ships.— Chambers’s Journal in an 
article on ships that have been deserted by their 
crews and left to float on the ocean, mentions 
one of iron that was abandoned in flames, owing 
to the spontaneous combustion of her cargo of 
coal, on the 15th of Tenth Month, 1876, about 
1,900 miles from the Marquesas Islands, which 
her crew reached in open boats in 25 days. The 
burning vessel drifted westward to Tahiti, a 
distance of over 2,400 miles, and was towed into 
yort by a French war-ship on the 9th of Sixth 
Month, 1877, nearly eight months after her 
abandonment. Her coal cargo continued burn- 
ing until Fifth Month, 1878, when she was 
repaired. 

Cunning Reynard.—A funny fox-chase is re- 
ported in this county, writes a New York Sun 
correspondent from Lancaster, Pa. At Landis 
Valley a fox had been started and thirty-five 
hounds and a half dozen cross-country riders 





















were in lively pursuit. The trail led among the 
fields and over the hills for several miles, and 
then took the hounds to the turnpike. There, 
in the middle of the pike, the scent was lost. 
The dogs mancuvred and beat about here, 
there and everywhere, but the trail could not 
be found. A teamster, on his way to town with a 
load of hay, had passed the spot where the trail 
was lost in the pike only a minute before the 
hounds burst on the road in full cry. The 
teamster stopped on seeing the pack and the 
riders following them to watch the result of the 
manceuvring. 

“Which way did he go?” shouted one of the 
hunters. 

“Dunno!” the 
“ Didn’t see him.” 

After watching the dogs and the hunters for 
a few minutes the teamster went on. The hun- 
ters unanimously declared that there had never 
before been such an inexplicable loss of a fox’s 
trail, and had to give up the chase. After going 
a mile or so, as he tells the story, the teamster 
with the hay stopped his horses to talk with an 
acquaintance he met on the road, and, as they 
were talking, a fox jumped out of the hay at the 
rear end, landed in the road and trotted leisurely 
away. 


teamster shouted back. 


A Bright Bird—He was an English starling, 
and was owned bya barber. A starling can be 
taught to speak, and to speak very well too. 
This one had been taught to answer certain 
questions, so that a dialogue like this could be 
carried on: 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m Joe.” 

“Where are you from ?” 

“From Pimlico.” 

“ Who is your master ?” 

“The barber.” 

“What brought you here ?” 

“ Bad company.” 

Now it came to pass one day that the starling 
escaped from the cage and flew away to enjoy 
his liberty. The barber was in despair. Joe 
was the life of the shop; many a customer came 
attracted by the fame of the bird, and the bar- 
ber saw his receipts falling off. Then too, he 
loved the bird which had proved so apt a pupil. 
But all efforts to find the stray bird were in vain. 

Meantime Joe had been enjoying life on his 
own account. A few days passed on very 
pleasantly, and then alas! he fell into the snare 
of the fowler, literally. 

A man lived a few miles from the barber's 
home, who made the snaring of birds his busi- 
ness. Some of these birds he stuffed and sold. 
Others again were sold to the hotels near by, to 
be served up in delicate tid-bits to fastidious 
guests. 

Much to his surprise, Joe found himself one 
day in the fowler’s net, in company with a large 
number of birds as frightened as himself. The 
fowler began drawing out the birds one after 
another, and wringing their necks. Joe saw 
that his turn was coming, and something must 
be done. It was clear that the fowler would 
not ask questions, so Joe piped out : 

“Tm Joe!” 

“Hey! what’s that ?” cried the fowler. 

“T’m Joe,” repeated the bird. 

“Are you?” said the astonished fowler. 
‘‘ What brings you here?” 

“Bad company,” said Joe promptly. 

It is needless to say Joe’s neck was not wrung, 


master, the barber.—Sunday-school Advocate. 

























































and that he was soon restored to his rejoicing 


Items. 


New York Yearly Meeting.—The general Yearly 
Meeting opened on Fifth Mo. 31st, at Glen Falls, 
The men and women met in joint session. One of 
the Quarterly Meetings asked some advice in regard 
to the minute adopted in 1885, which advised that 
meetings should not admit or endorse the services 
of ministers whose teaching on the ordinances was 
contrary to our views. The subject was referred to 
a committee, who subsequently reported that the 
doctrine of New York Yearly Meeting respecting 
ordinances is clearly set forth in the articles of faith 
contained in its Discipline. These articles are 
legally binding on all the members. The report 
recommended that where any in the station of min- 
ister or elder teach in public or private in favor of 
the so-called ordinances, or be baptized with water, 
or partake of the outward communion of bread and 
wine—that their names be removed from the record 
of the ministers and elders. The epistle to Ohio 
|the Binns’ Meeting] mentioned that ministers from 
that Yearly Meeting, holding unsound views, had 
been travelling in their midst, and asked that some- 
thing should be done respecting it. 

It was concluded to meet next year at Pough- 
keepsie. 


Welsh Tithe War.— During the past eighteen 
months some of the Welsh farmers, tired of waiting 
for legislation which is always promised but which 
never comes, have been taking the bull by the 
horns, and have sought to solve the problem of dis- 
endowment for themselves. Were it not for the 
state of Ireland, the Tithe war in Wales would have 
been a very prominent feature in the British history 
of 1887 and 1888. Not since the famous Chartist 
riots has Wales been in such a state of agitation 
and excitement; and the Tithe sales have been at- 
tended by as much commotion as the evictions in 
the west of Ireland. The Welsh Tithe War is the 
result of the action of stress of circumstances upon 
a long-standing sentiment. The sentiment is the 
rankling sense of injustice which a nation of Non- 
conformists feels under the domination of an alien 
Church. The Dissenting farmer had long been 
complaining that a tithe of the produce of his labor 
should go to the support of an institution to which 
he could not conscientiously belong, and which did 
its best to suppress and stifle the religious cause to 
which he gave his voluntary support. This had 
been his feeling all along; but as long as he was 
prosperous enough to be able to pay tithes without 
much trouble he was loth to take part in any active 
revolt. Agricultural depression, however, came on, 
and the shoe began to pinch. At last paying tithes 
to support an alien institution out of the reduced 
income brought on by low prices and bad harvests, 
became too much for the equanimity of the bucolic 
mind. In the Vale of Cluyd, in the County of 
Denbigh, a number of farmers refused to pay tithes 
unless they obtained a reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. The clergy were obstinate and the farmers 
determined. Distraints, auctions, riots followed, 
until the revenues of Mother Church had at last to 
be collected under the grim protection of a squadron 
of military. 

Now it is important that the position of those 
Welsh and English farmers, who object to pay 
tithes, be correctly understood. It is true that the 
demonstration against their payment has been 
brought forth by agricultural depression ; but it is 
not so much to the absolute payment of tithes that 
the Dissenting farmer objects, as to their payment 
for the maintenance of a Church whose ministra- 
tions are not in accord with his religious views. In 
fact, the non-payment of tithes is not the thing 
agitated for, but their nationalization. That is the 
position which English Liberationists now occupy. 
The charge brought by the Church party against 
the Nonconformists of a desire to share in the spoils 
of a robed Establishment is altogether unfounded. 
The Dissenting farmer simply demands that the 
money be used for bona-fide national purposes, such 
as education, for instance. The State Church, he 
maintains, has ceased to be national; it is as sec- 
tarian in its character as any other religious de- 
nomination. And he protests against paying out 
of his hard-won earnings to support a denomination 
which he cannot join.— Zhe Independent. 
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Law and Order Society of Philadelphia.—This 
society was organized in 1881. Its object, as de- 
clared by its constitution, was “to secure by all 

roper means the enforcement of the laws against 
Bunday traflic of whatever nature and character the 
same may be, and of all such laws and ordinances 
as may from time to time exist in this Common- 
wealth relating to the liquor traffic.” 

The Report for the year ending Second Mo. 7th, 
1889, is an encouraging document. 


Disarmament.—A new journal, bearing the title 
of Le Desarmement, has appeared in Paris. It is 
ublished under the auspices of the Church of Rome. 
ts conductors say : 

“Men of Europe! In view of the fact that at the 
present time, the nations of old Europe have for 
their frontiers, lines of soldiers, and that multitudes 
of men, without clearly knowing why, are prepar- 
ing for mutual destruction, we think the hour is 
come when we should proclaim the unrecognized 
rights of humanity. Just as if no account were 
taken of the wishes of the populations, it is said, 
with truth, that an imprudent remark, any incident 
whatever, a word, or a mere nothing, may transform 
fertile plains into a human slaughter-house. In 
this way millions of men would, under compulsion, 
and without explanation, be sent to death like 
cattle. Do we live, then, still in the terrible times 
when, for the satisfaction of two or three ambitious 
chiefs, their unhappy subjects were required to 
massacre each other? 

“Ts the will of the mass of the people sovereign 
ornot? Either the three hundred millions of men 
who inhabit Europe have the hearts of slaves, or 
war will cease. If they do not desire war, yet it 
takes place, then war is made by them, in spite of 
them. and against them. 

“Le Desarmement, organ of the popular will, 
always demanding universal Peace, will declare 
everywhere, without distinction of country, these 
signal truths, that there may be wars which are 
glorious for the great, but never for the humble; 
that the wretches who let loose this plague hold 
mankind in contempt, and that the men who suffer 
it are by that very fact to be dispised; thus if can- 
non-shot is the last word of kings, then simultane- 
ous disarmament is the last word of the people. 

“The question then arises whether we are pur- 
suing a chimera, and whether disarmament is a 
utopia? That is an objection constantly thrown 
in our teeth. We reply that as war is as detestable 
as it is stupid, the real utopia is to regard it as 
eternal. Nations, as they develop, end always, 
after more or less successful efforts, in getting rid of 
that which does not deserve to exist. The day, then, 
will come when the guns in our arsenals will share 
the lot of those in front of the Hospital of the In- 
valids. Our sons will find them in museums as 
they find other curiosities of the savage life. It is 
a question of time, but it will come. The car of 
civilization moves slowly sometimes, but it never 
goes back.” 

a 

Toleration and Liberty.—There is a wide diff- 
erence between religious toleration and religious 
liberty. The one is a concession, the other a 
right; the one is a matter of expediency, the 
other a principle; the one is a gift of man, the 
other a gift of God. 

Toleration implies more or less censure or dis- 
approval. We tolerate or endure what we dis- 
like, but cannot prevent. The most despotic 
governments are tolerant toward subjects who 
are too numerous or to useful to be killed or 
exiled. Russia tolerates Romanists, Protest- 
ants, Jews and Mohammedans; Turkey tolerates 
“Christian dogs,” and likes them to prey upon 
each other; but woe to him in either country 
who apostatizes from the State religion, or at- 
tempts to induce any member of the same to 
apostasy. “ Toleration is first sought and granted 
as a favor, then demanded and conceded as a 
right, and at last spurned as an insult.” In a 
free country nobody wants to be tolerated for 
his religious opinions or sacred convictions.— 


Philip Schaff in The Independent. 








THE FRIEND. 


A Danger.—The danger of false tenderness in 
the training of children was finely illustrated at 
one time in this manner: A person who was 
greatly interested in entomology secured, at 
great pains, a fine specimen of an emperor moth 
in the larva state. Day by day he watched the 
little creature as he wove about him his cocoon, 
which is very singular in shape, much resemb- 
ling a flask. Presently the time drew near for 
it to emerge from its wrappings, and, spread its 
large wings of exceeding beauty. On reaching 
the narrow aperture of the neck of the flask, the 
pity of the person watching it was so awakened 
to see the struggle necessary to get through that 
he cut the cords, thus making the passage easier. 
But, alas! his false tenderness destroyed all the 
brilliant colors for which this species of moth is 
noted. The severe pressure was the very thing 
needed to cause the flow of fluids which created 
the marvelous hues. Its wings were small, dull 
in color, and the whole developement was im- 
perfect. How often we see a similar result in 
character when parents, thinking to help a child 
over some hard place, rob him of strength of 
purpose and other qualities essential to the high- 
est attainments in mental and spiritual life — 
Selected. 
—_—————..-e 

British Rule in India.—The change in the in- 
ternal condition of India effected by the British 
Government, is depicted by the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, who contrasts the present with the 
condition more than half a century ago, in his 
commendation of the success of the British In- 
dian Government in bringing peace and security 
to India. “ Within fifty years,” says he, “ when 
Mahrattas went from time to time from Gwalior 
to the Deccan, small bodies were not safe. The 
departure was an epoch in the year. Their 
friends parted from them knowing that they had 
to set out on a journey of danger—perils through 
Thugs, robbers, spoliation and blackmail levied 
on them by the States through which they must 
pass; these things men not old still speak of. 
Now all pass to and fro without danger or 
hindrance—the poorest traveller feels as safe as 
the richest—for you make as much effort to 
protect the poor as the rich. I never put myself 
on the mail-cart, unattended and perhaps un- 
known, without appreciating the strength of 
your rule. It is a substance—I leave Gwalior 
without apprehension, and my absence occasions 
no distrust.” 





THE FRIEN D. 
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CANADA YEARLY MEETING [ Conservative. ] 


A valued friend writes of this meeting, re- 
cently held, that it “was marked by peculiar 
evidence of Divine favor, greatly comforting 
and strengthening Friends generally.” 

From another person the following details 
have been received :— 


Canada Yearly Meeting was held at Pickering 
from the 20th to the 25th day inclusive, of Sixth 
Month. The representatives from the Quarterly 
Meetings were present except two. The follow- 
ing ministers from elsewhere were present :— 
Daniel T. Dye, from Iowa; Gilbert Weaver, 
from Ohio, and James McLaughlin, from New 
York State, with a number of other visiting 
Friends. 
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Epistles were received from, and answers re- 
turned to, the following Yearly Meetings :— 
Iowa, Kansas, Western and Ohio, also one from 
New England Yearly Meeting, held at Westerly, 
which, after seeking Divine counsel, was unani- 
mously received, and replied to. 

The reading of these epistles portray the deep 
trials through which they, like us, have passed 
in the maintenance of the Truth as it is in 
Jesus; they also prove that they have sought 
and found the Divine source of all comfort and 
consolation, the same Almighty protecting hand, 
and we felt encouraged thereby, and by the 
deep sympathy and love to which they bear 
record. 

The name of the Quarterly Meeting of Pelham 
was changed to Norwich, as being more appro- 
priate. 

Geo. Rorke and Arnoldi Haight were chosen 
as the Clerk and Assistant, respectively. Adam 
Spencer, who so long acted as Clerk to the 
meeting, lies precariously ill at home; and two 
Friends were deputed to carry a message of love 
and condolence from this meeting. 

Amicable arrangements having been made 
with the separating body of Friends with regard 
to the Yearly Meeting property, Friends agree- 
ing to pay $2,000 to satisfy their claim, the 
representative meeting was directed to secure 
the property to the trustees of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. Seven hundred copies of the minutes were 
ordered to be printed, to contain the usual 
subjects, together with a calendar of our own 
subordinate meetings, and of the Yearly Meet- 
ings with whom we correspond. 

The committee on First-day schools reported, 
and a concern arose for their establishment, 
diligent support, and careful supervision; that 
they may be conducted strictly in accord with 
the views of Gospel truth as held by Friends. 

The Treasurer made a report, and $100 was 
directed to be raised to meet the current year's 
expenses, also one-third of the money required 
for the settlement of the Yearly Meeting prop- 
erty claim. Monthly Meetings were directed to 
furnish statistics of losses to property, real or 
personal, in their respective meetings, and re- 
port the same to the clerk of the representative 
meeting, assigning the reasons therefor. 

Our younger Friends remark that few of them 
ever attended a more favored meeting. These 
were found in goodly numbers, making it the 
largest meeting since the separation. Streams 
of a living Gospel ministry flowed abundantly ; 
but words fail to express the holy feeling of 
solemnity, the tendering spirit of Grace, the 
refreshing springs of Divine life with which the 
Lord Jesus, the Shepherd and Bishop of our 
souls refreshed his heritage. Such a sensible 
overshadowing of Divine mercy was seldom ex- 
perienced. Especially was this the case with a 
Youths’ Meeting, held on Second-day evening. 
Fathers and children united in thanksgiving 
and praise, in the one universal Divine language 
of the Spirit, and seemed unwilling to part, so 
sweet had been the communion. We were re- 
minded, that if true and faithful to our Lord 
and Saviour, who had brought us and redeemed 
us by his own most precious blood, so as to be 
his disciples indeed, keeping his commandments, 
hearkening and obedient to his inspeaking word, 
that these blessed seasons of drinking of the 
streams of life, would, according to his promise, 
be time and again granted as refreshing rills in 
our course Zionward. 

The meetings for Divine worship held on 
First-day were largely attended by those not in 
membership with us. The Gospel was preached 
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with baptizing power; the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, through a once crucified but now risen Lord 
and Saviour, who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us, and hath promised to be with and 
walk among his people who love Him, even to 
the end of the world; the all sufficiency of 
Divine Grace, as Christ, the true Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
to convict and convert the sinner, regenerate 
and redeem from sin, and to purify unto himself 
a peculiar people by a living faith that bringeth 
forth works of righteousness by love, and to 
sanctify the sons of Levi that they may offer 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ, was largely dwelt on; also that He, the 
Great Head of the Church alone calls, qualifies 
and equips his messengers whom he commissions 
to publish his Word, and that no human qualifi- 
cations, nor wisdom obtained through men or 
books, exercised by the will of man, can ef- 
fectually supersede Christ’s ministry. Lengthy 
and solemn were the meetings, and his people 
rejoiced that our Lord had been mindful of us, 
had satisfied his poor with bread, and had not 
sent the hungry empty away. For all which 
undeserved mercies songs of thankfulness and 
praise were the clothing of our souls. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Constitutional Convention of 
North Dakota met in Bismarck on the 4th instant, and 
organized by electing F. B. Fancher, Republican, per- 
manent chairman. 

The South Dakota Constitutional Convention met 
on the 4th inst. in Sioux Falls. Judge Edgerton, Re- 
publican, was chosen chairman. Greetings were tele- 
graphed to the Constitutional Conventions of North 
Dakota, Washington and Montana. 

The Washington Territory Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called to order by the Territorial Secretary 
on the 4th inst., in Olympia. Only three delegates 
were absent. 

The Constitutional Convention of Montana met in 
Helena on the dth instant, and organized by electing 
Democratic officers, including W. A. Clark as Presi- 
dent. 

William Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, the most 
prominent and active member from the United States 
of the recent Samvan Convention, has been appointed 
by President Harrison to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and.Minister Plenipotentiary to Germany. 

A giant mortgage has recently been filed, covering 
every dollar’s worth of property owned by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, except 
lands. The mortgage is in favor of the United States 
Trust Company of New York, and is for the sum of 
$150,000,000. The mortgage is executed for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the funding scheme of the com- 
pany. The plan is to make the trust company sole 
creditor, in order to secure a lower rate of interest. 

A telegram from Fort Worth, Texas, reports a very 
heavy rainfall and a great flood in the Brazos and 
Trinity rivers. Great damage has been done to rail- 
roads and other property, the aggregate loss being 
estimated at $2,000,000. Four lives are reported lost. 

Ten blocks of the best portion of Ellensburgh, Wash- 
ington Territory, were destroyed by fire on the night 
of the 4th inst., and nearly 100 families were rendered 
homeless and destitute. All the leading hotels, the 
Nash Opera House block, the City Hall, the Board of 
Trade building and a number of stores were destroyed, 
and the loss is estimated at nearly $2,000,000. It is 
believed the conflagration was started by fireworks. 

A passenger train on the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road was wrecked by a washout near Flaxton’s switch, 
about 30 miles above Lynchburg, Virginia, early on 
the morning of the 2d instant. The water at the wash- 
out was about eight feet deep, and the engine dashed 
into this, carrying with it eight cars. The rushing of 
the water in the locomotive exploded the boiler, and 
the woodwork of the coaches was set on fire. There is 
no means of ascertaining the exact number of those 
who were killed, on account of the fire, but the names 
of 17 of them have been learned. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 422, a de- 
crease of 1 as compared with the previous week, and 
of 71 as compared with the corresponding period last 


year. Of the foregoing 214 were males and 208 
females: 182 were under one year of age: 77 died of 
cholera infantum ; 39 of consumption ; 29 of marasmus; 
22 of inflammation of the brain; 19 of convulsions ; 
18 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 18 of 
diseases of the heart; 16 of old age; 15 of pneumonia; 
15 of inanition and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U, S. 43’s, 107; 4’s, 1283; currency 
6’s, 118 a 129. 

Cotton was in small supply and firm, at 11 cts. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice $14; do., fair to good, 
$12.50 a $13.50. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.35 a $2.80; do., do., extras, $2.90 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.35 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.25 a $4.75; 
Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; do., straight, $4.65 a $4.90; 
Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; do., straight, $4.65 a 
$4.90; St. Louis and Southern L[llinois, clear, $4.25 a 
$4.60; do. do., straight, $4.65 a $4.90; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 
a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.40; do., patent, $5.75 
a $6.25. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 843 a 85 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 48 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 333 a 333 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 4j a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4% cts.; common, 33 a 4 cts.; fat cows, 
2} a 3} ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; medium, 
4} a 49 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 2 a 3 cts. 

Lambs were in fair request at 4 a 7} cts. 

Hogs.—Western, light, 63 a 6% cts; western, heavy, 
6 a 6} cts.; State, light, 53 a 6 cts.; State, heavy, 5a 
54 cts. 

YoREIGN.—Thomas P. Gill and Joseph R. Cox, 
Nationalist members of Parliament, were arrested in 
London on the 7th inst. They were taken to Drogheda 
on a charge of conspiracy. On the 9th instant they 
were dismissed by the Court. 

The Shah of Persia, now on a visit to England, has 
been quartered in Windsor Palace. 

A despatch received in London from Cairo, dated 
the 3rd instant, says: An engagement has taken place 
at Arquin between a force of Egyptian troops, under 
command of Colonel Wodehouse, and a body of Der- 
vishes. The Dervishes were defeated, and fled. Their 
loss was 500 killed or wounded. 

Nearly seven-eighths of the population of Zanzibar 
are slaves. Some owners have 1,000. A negro boy 
costs about $20, a strong workman about $100 or $120, 
a young negress from $50 to $100; Abyssinian women 
from $200 to $500; while the women from Jeddiah, in 
Arabia, bring fancy prices. 

The 22d of Ninth Month is fixed for the general 
elections in France. Exciting times are expected. 

On the 3rd instant an explosion of fire-damp occur- 
red in a coal-pit at St. Etienne, France. Three hun- 
dred miners were entombed, of which number it is 
believed 185 perished. Money for the relief of suf- 
ferers is arriving from various directions. 

The Berliner Tageblatt says that England, Germany, 
France, Portugal, Belgium, the Congo State and Italy, 
are making arrangements for a conference to settle the 
limits of their respective settlements in Africa. 

Berlin, Seventh Month 8th.—Emperor William’s 
Norwegian trip has nearly had a fatal termination. 
While the Emperor and his party were viewing the 
Buar glacier, a great mass of the ice became displaced, 
and a fragment struck the Emperor on the shoulder, 
dashing him violently to the ground. Full particulars 
of the accident have not been received, but it is known 
that the Emperor’s injuries are not at all serious. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown Boarpinc ScHoou.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 

J. G. WituiaMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoou.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day the 27th inst., at 10 a. M. 

Jno. W. Brpp1e, Clerk. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary.—The Library will be open dur- 
ing the Seventh and Eighth months, on Fifth-days, 
from 4 to 6 P. M. 





Diep, at his residence, near Viola, Linn Co., Iowa, 
on the evening of Tenth Mo. 11th, 1888, Linpiey 
Suaw, aged 36 years, 4 months and 15 days, a mem- 
ber of Hopewell Particular and Springville Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He was firmly attached to the 
principles and doctrines of our Society, and was favored 
with many tendering visitations of Divine love in 
childhood and early youth. These he was favored to 
close in with, giving him much comfort in after life, 
and particularly when prostrated on a bed of suffering, 
He spoke of having borne much ridicule in younger 
years on account of his faithful testimony to plainness, 
but said the reward of peace had been his; also said 
he desired that young parents might see more clearly 
the necessity of dressing their children plainly. On 
being taken sick he felt that it was very uncertain 
about his recovery, and was very anxious that he be 
found ready when the call came; said he had missed 
his way in involving himself so deeply in business as 
to require too much hurry and exertion in order to 
meet his obligations, which had a tendency to draw 
away from the pure life within. It was a great trial 
for him to part with his family, but we believe he was 
favored to leave them all to Him who careth for the 
sparrows. On the morning of the day of his death, he 
supplicated fervently for different members of the 
family, and on his own behalf, which prayer seemed 
lost in praises for the Light which had been granted 
him. He then calmly gave orders concerning his 
funeral, and wished it held at the house. His suffer- 
ings were very severe, through all of which he was 
preserved in a remarkable degree of patience, his 
countenance often lighting up with a heavenly smile, 
the recollection of which leaves a pleasant savor in 
the minds of his family and friends, and they trust 
that through great mercy he has entered into rest. 


——,, on Fifth Mo. 9th, 1889, at his home near Rich- 
mond, Virginia, JoHN B. CRENSHAW, a minister of 


.Richmond Particular and Cedar Creek Monthly Meet- 


ing, aged 69 years. Often desiring that he might “die 
in the harness,” his wish was gratified, as he was in 
meeting serving his Master when the solemn sum- 
mons came. One slight, and one severe stroke of 
paralysis, some months previous, had weakened him, 


and warned him his time of departure might be near , 


at hand; yet he made a great effort to keep up and 
especially to attend meeting. He had been a recorded 
minister forty-five years. He was much interested in 
the welfare of the colored people in and about Rich- 
mond, and during the war of the rebellion had fre- 
quent occasion to intercede with the Confederate au- 
thorities on behalf of Friends from Virginia and North 
Carolina, confined in prisons for their refusal to take 
part in the war. In acommunity where Friends are 
few, and their distinguishing doctrines and testimonies 
not generally understood, he was concerned to uphold 
these in the various public engagements into which 
he felt led, and had the reward of peace therein, 


——, in Westerly, R. I., the 26th of Fifth Mo. 1889, 
Lypra H. Foster, wife of John W. Foster, aged 62 
years. She was an esteemed member of South Kings- 
town Monthly Meeting of Friends, and when in health, 
a diligent attender of meetings, not omitting those 
held in the middle of the week. From early life she 
was concerned to seek first the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and the righteousness thereof, and was faithful in main- 
taining not only the doctrines but the testimonies of 
Friends, being willing to bear the cross and to despise 
the shame. She was of a tender spirit and full of love 
and charity for others; frugal and industrious in her 
habits, and a most affectionate wife and mother—en- 
deavoring often to impress upon her children the im- 
portance of innocent and Godly lives, often reading to 
them the Holy Scriptures, as well as the history and 
biography of the Society of Friends, and the lives of 
other pious authors. Her illness was long and severe. 
In the Tenth Month, 1884, it assumed an alarming 
character, and she was a great sufferer for nearly five 
years, her brain becoming seriously affected. About 
six months before her close, consumption set in and 
hastened her death. The last days of her life were re- 
markably calm and patient—all her fears about her 
soul were entirely relieved. Peace, sweet peace, was 
the clothing of her mind, and she more than once said 
she felt happy and longed to be at rest. At the close 
she passed away without a struggle, and we reverently 
believe has been permitted to join those who came out 
of great tribulation, and who washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


, Sixth Mo. 17th, 1889, J. Morton ALBERTSON, 
in his 64th year, a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. 
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